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THE WEDDING, 


I saw her, when beside him kneeling down, 
She took chaste wedlock’s vows upon her, 
And thought that such a vision of angelic beauty, 
Would ever guide him in the path of duty. 
Not many Sabbaths subsequent, the village 


the bans of matrimony proclaimed between young 
Benton and his affianced bride. 
her.rich beauties, and the carolling birds seemed 
to rejoice fram the tree-tops, as the evening came 
darkling from the west, that was to see two trust- 
ing hearts united. 
all commotion. 


Farmer Alstern’s house was! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


congregation were unsurprised as they — enough to float it. 





the entertainment of every village gathering. 
[Cold Water Army. 





NARRATIVE. 


THE STORY OF ROCKSY, 


| Rocksy lived with her mother in a small house, 


-|which was built in a lonely place upon the sea- 


shore. She thought that the reason why her 
jname was Rocksy, was because she lived among 
the rocks; but this was not the reason. Her 
name was at first Roxanna, and they shortened 
it to Rocksy. 

| Her father was a fisherman. He had a boat, 
pee he kept tied to a stake upon the beach, 
when he was not out in it upon the water, fish- 
ling. Rocksy used to get into this boat, and play 
go a-fishing. It was tied to the stake, so that it 





| could not get away; but she could push ita little 


from one side to the other, when the tide was just 
When she could not 
play in her father’s boat, she used sometimes to 


Autumn lent | play go a-fishing in the house ; and then her fish- 


ing boat was her little brother’s cradle. 

For Rocksy had a little brother, just big 
enough to creep. She used to take care of him, 
and rock him in his cradle. Sometimes she 


The yard was nicely swept, the | would carry him down to the beach, when it was | are terrible. 


blinds of the parlor windows were thrown open,| sunny, and put him on the sand, and let him sit 


and the sashes were lifted to let the sweet eve-| 


ning wind come in. The old gentleman and 
lady were attired in their best garbs, and Lucy, 
their only child, seemed like a sylvan fairy, 
decked with the simple and beautiful apparel, 








there and see her throw pebbles into the water. 
One day, Rocksy’s father went a-fishing. It 
was pleasant weather in the morning, when he 
went; but at noon it became cloudy, and in the 
afternoon the wind began to blow and it rained. 


that ever adorns the daughters of New England| Rocksy was sorry for the storm, because she 


on the proudest occasion of life, the bridal eve. 
The best room was crowded with rejoicing 
friends, when Mr. Wentworth came into the 


happy throng, to perform the marriage ceremo-| 


ny. I remember to this hour, the reverend 


man’s looks, as he raised his full, dark eyes to} and so she put her little brother in at the head of 


heaven, and with uplifted hands, said in his clear 
and thrilling voice, 


asunder !”” 

It was a scene to love and dwell upon, as that 
young couple stood up in all their beauty and 
winningness, the bridegroom and 


| little brother, whom she called her sailor. 
the bride. | at length, the storm would subside, and she would 


wanted to go down to the beach that afternoon. 
Her mother was sorry, because she was afraid 
\that her husband would be cast away. 

| Rocksy asked her mother to let her play go 
‘a-fishing in the cradle. Her mother said yes; 


| the cradle, while she sat at the foot of it, and 


| began to rock, and to play that she was sailing 
“What God hath joined, let not man put out to sea. 


Sometimes she would make believe 
that there was a great storm; and then she would 
|rock the cradle violently, and give orders to her 
Then, 


And it would have seemed as if a demon spirit | let the cradle be still; and then she would lean 


had breathed through the soul, if a thought of 
desertion, unfaithfulness and misery, had waked | 
up in any heart. The father and the mother sa-| 
luted them with a holy kiss, and turned aside to| 
weep sweet tears of joy, and to feel the sorrow 
that none but parental hearts can know, when 
the young and tender plant is removed from the | 
parent bed, to become itself the nucleus around | 
which shall circle all the trials and cares and! 
changes of another home. 

There was joy in that marriage circle; and 
when the cup of sparkling wine, high mantling 
to the brim, went round, hilarity and mirth ac-| 
companied it. Youth spoke out its warm im-| 
pulses, and jests and congratulations, and merri- | 
ment found listeners, and happiness reigned tri- 
imphant. The old people knotted together in 
ihe corners of the room, and rehearsed many a 
reminiscence of by-gone days, and lived over 
again the years that slumbered in their sepul- 
chres, while the life-blood seemed to course 
through their hearts with new vitality, as they 
renewed their youth in the scene of festivity. 
They even prompted the young circle to the 
games of olden times, when “ blind-man’s-buff,” 


| 





over the side of it, and pretend that she was 
fishing. 

She was playing so when it began to grow 
dark. Her mother looked very anxious, and 
went several times to look out at the window. 

*“ Now, Jack,” said Rocksy,—for when she 
was playing that the baby was her sailor, she al- 
ways called him Jack,—‘ Now, Jack, I feel a 
bite. Don’t say a word, Jack, and Ill pull up a 
salmon.” 

Now, the baby did not understand a single 
word about “feeling a bite,” or “ pulling up a 
salmon,” but he liked to hear Rocksy talk; and 
so he sat still in the head of the cradle, and 
listened with every appearance of satisfaction 
and pleasure. 

** Now, Jack, let out the rope a little. Pay 
away, Jack; pay away.” 

Here Rocksy’s mother went and looked out 
the window, and said, with a deep sigh, 

‘*O dear me! how it storms!” 

“I’ve got another fish, Jack,” continued 
Rocksy ; ‘“* here he comes ; it is amackerel,—or 
else a perch. I don’t know but that it is a 


perch.” 


‘* fox-and-geese,” and “ forfeit,” made a part of 


Her mother came back to her work ; but pret- 
ty soon she went to the window again. 

*“* Now, Jack, there are no more fishes here,” 
said Rocksy ; ‘‘ we'll sail away to another place.” 
And so she began to rock the cradle, and make 
believe sail away. She looked up, at the same 
time, and saw her mother looking out the window 
very earnestly, with her hands on each side of 
her face, to shade her eyes from the light of the 
fire, which was shining in the room. 

‘*What are you looking at, mother?” said 
Rocksy. 

“Q, it’s dreadfully dark!” said her mother. 
‘© Why don’t he come?” 

She said this to herself; for she did not notice 
|that Rocksy had spoken to her. 

Rocksy stopped the cradle a 
looked at her mother. 

‘“* Mother,” she said, ‘*T don’t think he will be 
}ecast away; he said he was not afraid of the 
| storms.” 

Her mother did not answer, but continued 
gazing out of the window. The baby, finding 
that the play was suspended, began to be unea- 
sy; and so Rocksy said, 

*“* Well, well, Jack, we’ll sail along.” 

So she began to rock the cradle violently, pre- 
tending that they were out in a terrible storm. 

*O Jack,” said she, “the winds and waves 
It is a hurricane; we shall upset ; 
I verily believe we shall upset.” 

And, true enough, they did upset; for Rocksy 
pushed the motion of the cradle so far as to lose 
its balance ; and over it went forwards, pitching 
both herself and her brother out upon the floor. 

Rocksy was hurt, and the baby was frighten- 
ed; so they bothcried. Their mother came and 
took them up, and soothed and quieted them. 
Then she undressed the child, and put him in the 
cradle to go to sleep, and stationed Rocksy by 
his side, to rock him. 

By and by, her mother had got the supper all 
ready by the fire, and she said she was going to 
put on her cloak, and go down to the shore, to 
see if she could hear anything of her husband. 

**T wish you would let me go with you, moth- 
er,” said Rocksy. 

“Ono,” said her mother. ‘ You must not go. 
I want you to stay and rock the cradle till I 
come back. I shall not be gone long.” 

But she was gone long,—very long. 

Rocksy waited paitently at the cradle until 
her little brother was asleep, and then she thought 
it was not worth while to rock him any longer; 
but still, as her mother had told her to rock him 
until she came back, she would not leave her 
post. By and by, she began to be very sleepy 
herself; and she said, ** O, I do wish my mother 
would come,—or else my father.” But they did 
not either of them come for along time. The 
reason was thiss 

When Rocksy’s mother went out, she found 
that the wind and the rain were terrible. It was 
pretty dark, too, but not so dark as it seemed to 
be when she looked out at the window. It gen- 
erally looks darker out of doors, when we look 
out of the window in the evening, than it really 
is. Rocksy’s mother knew her way down to the 
shore very well. There was a path; and, be- 
sides, she could hear the sea roaring, and she 
knew, by that, which way to go. 

When she got to the beach, she listened; but 
she could not hear anything but the noise of the 
winds and the waves. She then thought she 
would go down on the Point. The Point was a 
ledge of rocks which extended out into the sea, 


moment, and 
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' the sound of oars. 
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and sheltered the water which was near the 
beach. ‘There were rocks and breakers out at 
the end of it. She was afraid that her husband’s 
boat was dashed upon the rocks and breakers. 
There was a path which led down to the Point. 
It was a pretty long walk ; but she went on per- 
severingly until she got to the extremity of it. 


to the city of Baltimore; there I took up my 
‘abode at one of the hotels, while I remained in 
| the city to execute a few commissions, which 
| had sent me thither. 

Among the boarders was a gentleman and his 
wife with two children—both boys, one about 
!seven, and the other four years of age. The el- 








great distress to her and of anxiety to her friends 
and the morning found her no better. Her phy- 
sician again called, and stated unequivocally his 
worst apprehensions, that she would not much 
longer continue. Louisa then became alarmed 
for her future prospects. She had been aceys- 
tomed to attend at the sanctuary, but it was to 


The winds roared, and the waves dashed against | der of these I will for the present pass by, and | hear a heartless religion, and she had not leary- 


the rocks dreadfully. She listened, but she could 
not hear anything of her husband. She wished 
that she had a match and some wood, to build a 
great fire on the rocks, so that her husband 
might sce it, and thus find his way in from the sea. 

Presently she thought she must go back and 
take care of her children. So she turned around 
towards the shore, and walked along the path. 
She walked on until she came to a low place, 
where the path went across a narrow neck of 
land. She found that the water had risen and 
overflowed this place. The storm had made the 
water rise very high. She had never known the 
path to be overflowed by the water before, She 
was very much frightened. She could not get 
back to her children, and she did not know what 
she should do. 

She had to stay here many hours. She got 
into a sheltered place among the rocks, where 
she was not much exposed to the wind and rain. 
Here she waited for the water to go down; but 
it only rose higher and higher. 

She thought the storm was abating; but it was 
not abating. The reason why she thought it 
was abating was, that she was upon the shelter- 
ed side of the Point, and under the shelter of the 
rocks, besides. The water was pretty smooth 
near her; but around upon the other side of the 
Point, it roared and dashed upon the rocks ter- 
rifically. So the storm continued, and the tide 
was rising; and both together kept the water so 
high, that Rocksy’s mother could not get home. 

By and by, about midnight, she thought she 
heard a rattling noise. It sounded like the rat- 
tling of a rope. Then she thought she heard 
She started up. She thought 
that perhaps it was her husband coming home. 
She called aloud to him. He answered. Then 
she knew it was her husband. 
ceeded in getting in to the land. He was very 
much surprised to find her there. She told him 
that she had come down to the rocks to look for 
him, and now she could not get back, because 
the water was so high. So he brought his boat 
up to the rocks where she was standing, and took 
her in. Then he carried her safe to the landing 
place, and they both got out and went up to the 
house, almost exhausted, and wet with the rain. 

They found both the children asleep. The 
baby was in his cradle, where they had left him ; 


and Rocksy had sunk down upon the floor, with | 


her head upon a little cricket, and one hand still 
upon the cradle. She had rocked her brother as 
long as she could possibly keepawake ; and even 
when she went to sleep, she did not take away 
her hand.—(ousin Lucy’s Stories. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF FREDERICK HAYDYN, 
“ Oh happy creature! on whose brow 
The light of youth is shed, 
O’er whose glad path life’s early flowers 
In glowing beauty spread,— 
Forget not Him whose love hath poured, 
Around that golden light, 
And tinged those opening buds of hope, 
With oes so softly bright; 
But grateful to his altar bring 
The garlands of life’s glorious spring.” 

The youthful readers of this paper will, I know, 
Jove to hear about good little girls and boys, and 
to gratify them I will contribute my narrative for 
their perusal, hoping that they will endeavor to 
copy the example of the young friend, about 
whom I am going to write. 

During the year 1838, circumstances led me 


He had just suc- | 


only give a brief account of Frederic Haydyn, the | 
“pet lamb,” of his parents. His rich brown hair | 


obscuring the hazel eyes, which peeped from un- 
der them. He was always dressed in a plaid tu- 
nic, into which a ruffle was neatly pinned. 

He never seemed to have the least desire to 
| play with other boys in the streets, but his great- 
‘est pleasure was to sit by his mother and hear 

her read from the word of God, the events which 

joceurred when Jesus was on the earth. I re- 
|member one day he jumped into his father’s lap, 
jand clasping his arms around his neck said, 
** Father, does God love you as well as your lit- 
tle Fred does; for if he does I am sure he would 
do everything tomake you happy; for I do love 
you, my dear father, 1 say I do.” His father 
replied, ‘‘ my child, I trust he does love me, and 
if you are a good boy, and keep his command- 
ments, he will love you just as well as he does 
me.” He then told him to goto the nursery, 
and bring the Bible his mother had given him for 
a New Year’s gift. Presently he returned, and 
placing himself in his father’s lap again, waited 
for him to speak. ‘ Fred,” said Mr. Haydyn, 
“read the 17th verse of the 8th chapter of Prov- 
erbs aloud;”’ he did, and it was this: *¢ I love those 
that love me, and those that seek me early shall 
find me.” ‘ Then,” said Fred, ‘* God does love 
me, for I am quite certain I love him.” ‘ Yes,” 
answered his father, “ that is if your love is sin- 
cere.” You also see that ii the next sentence it 
says, and those that seek me early shall find me; 
‘early ’ here means when young; therefore every 
one should love God when they are young, and 
not delay it till old age, for they do not know 
that an old age will be given them. 

My memory retains vividly one bright Sunday 
morning, on which an incident occurred which I 
shall never forget. His parents entered the sit- 
iting room in which a number of the boarders 
| were assembled, and asked for Frederic ; he was 
| at that time in my lap, telling me about his Sab- 
bath School teacher ; he followed his parents to 
the door, and looking back at me said, ‘I am so 
| glad that I can go to day to God’s house.” Af- 
'ter he was seated in church, he turned to his fa- 
\ther and said; ‘* You have often told me that 
this was the house of God; and if it is, will you 
‘show him to me before I go home.” 

During the few weeks of my residence with 
my little friend, | frequently witnessed similar 
/scenes—and I think if all children are equally 
| desirous of seeing God here, they will meet him 
lin peace in the world beyond the grave. 

ow. 10th, 1841. C.£. A* *®, 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST.--No. 2, 


Near three years have passed away since I 
witnessed the last sickness and death of Louisa 
D——_, and the events of that season will not 
soon be forgotten. She was of the age of eleven, 
and was attending school in one of our country 


sary for her to remain at home. Her friends 


affording relief, and her disease becoming more 


ical aid. 
amined her symptoms, stated her disease to be 
the croup, and that much uncertainty rested over 
her case. She had already passed the forming 
stage of her disease, and had arrived at that 
point when it had become firmly seated, and her 
danger was imminent. 





ed that the Saviour was the only way to be say- 


,ed; she had been for a time a member of a Sah- 
hung in thick ringlets round his tiny face, half| bath School, but she had not there learned the 


necessity of being ever ready to die, and now she 
was overtaken as a “thief in the night;” the de- 
stroying angel had come upon her unawares, and 
she was notready. In her distress she asked her 
physician what she should ‘‘do to be saved,” 
Her parents had never taught her to seek the 
welfare of her soul, and she could not look to 
them for counsel in the dying hour. She called 
to her bed-side her parents, brothers and sisters, 
kissed each affectionately, and took a last fare- 
well. Notwithstanding the persevering use of 
remedies, her disease continued to increase ; ad- 
ditional medical aid was called, and, though the 
snow was deep, and the roads much drifted, a 
messenger was sent many miles to solicit the at- 
tendance of an aged physician, with the faint 
hope that a more enlarged experience might sug- 
gest’ some new expedient; but it was all of no 
avail. Her disease had past the skill of man. 
God had fixed a number to her days. The suc- 
ceeding mght brought an exacerbation of all her 
symptoms; the wind pipe had become nearly 
closed by an obstructing membrane ; she became 
livid from suffocation, and in her convulsive ef- 
forts to breathe, she tossed from side to side of 
her bed, becoming constantly weaker and weak- 
er, till at last her struggles ceased, for she was 
dead. 
The above is strictly true in all its particulars, 
and my young friends will learn from the melan- 
choly end of Louisa D———, the importance of 
preparing for their last account while they are 
in health. A Teacuer. 
THE NURSERY. 
THE INATTENTIVE LITTLE BOY, 
There cannot possibly be a greater contrast 
than between Henry Goodwill and his brother 
Frank ; the latter being as heedless and unthink- 
ing as the former is thoughtful and attentive. 
Frank does nothing well, because he never thinks 
about what he is doing. Let him be employed 
about what he may, on he goes, hap-hazard, 
without considering for a moment whether he is 
right or wrong ; consequently, he is almost sur 
to be wrong; at least, that is the case nine times 





=? 
out of ten, on an average. 


‘Have you finished your exercise, Frank?” 
asked his father, one night, when I happened to 
be there. 

**O! yes, a long time ago,” replied Frank. 

“Then let me look at it,” said his father: 
“for I think you must have hurried it very 
much.” 

“No, father, I took plenty of time; but I will 
show it to you;’’ and he brought his book with- 
out the least hesitation ; in full confidence, I dare 
say, that the examination would prove satisfacto- 
ry; but his fancied security in the merit of his 
performance soon received a check, for there was 


> 


towns, when a sudden illness rendered it neces-;a mistake in the very first line. 


“ Why, look here,” said his father; ‘ do you 


having used such remedies as they could without | call ‘ happy ’ a noun?” 


‘‘No: I have not put it so,” replied the heed- 


alarming, a messenger was sent in haste for med-|less little boy ; ‘it is an adjective.” 
The physician arrived, and having ex- 


** But you have written noun, Frank ; look at 
it yourself.” 

“So I have, I declare; why, I must have been 
thinking of the next word; here, I can scratch it 
out in a minute.” 

“Ah! that scratching out is a very bad sys 
tem,” observed his father, gravely ; ‘*1 wish you 





The night passed away, but it was a night of 


would bestow a little more thought on the words 
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before you write them, and then there would be 
no occasion to scratch out at all.” 

«“ Well, I do not think you will find any more 
mistakes, father.” 

«J hope not, my dear; but I have my doubts 
on the subject: however, we shall see.” 


| 
| 





He | 


| 


sometimes he went to bed late; but, whether late 
or early, it was just the same. ‘There is no 
peace for the wicked,” and there was no rest for 
Squire Jenkinson. 

He applied to his friends, who told him to take 
exercise, and to drink an extra glass of grog be- 


proceeded with the exercise ; but before he came fore he went to bed. He applied to his doctor, 
to the end of the third line, a fresh exclamation | and he gave him laudanum and opium; but in 


betokened another mistake. 
how do you spell preposition?” 


Frank spelled the word correctly enough; and| he consulted Thomas Perrins, his 


, : La , 
“Why, Frank, | spite of exercise and grog and laudanum and 


At last 
gardener. 


opium, no sound rest could he obtain. 


his father asked him why he had not written it| Now, Thomas Perrins was an humble Chris- 


80. 


‘“*] thought 1 had,” answered Frank, asj|tian, and well knew that his master feared not 


usual; then added, on looking at it, “¢ G! now I |God; that he was unjust, cruel, and oppressed 


? 


see; I have left out the ‘ti;’ it is a mistake. 


I | the widow and the fatherless, and that his con- 


can easily alter it, father; 1 can write ‘ti’ over | science troubled him; so Thomas told him, that 


the top.” 


| 
In this manner they went through the whole | 


old Gilbert Powel, who lived hard by on the 
waste land, always slept famously, but that per- 


exercise ; in which there were no fewer than|haps he wore a different kind of a night cap. 


twenty-five mistakes; all proceeding from care- 
lessness, and not from want of knowing better. 


Mistaking the meaning of Thomas Perrins, 
away went Squire Jenkinson with one of his best 


After a severe admonition from his father, and | night-caps in his pocket, to exchange it for that 
a promise of amendment, he brought a puzzle | of old Gilbert Powel, which he had washed and 
map to the table, and amused himself by putting well aired; and when night came, he went to 


it together till it was time to go to bed. 
then put it into his box, and wished us all “ good 
night.” 

“Are you sure you have put away all the 
pieces of your map, Frank?” asked his mother. 

‘Yes, mother.”’ 

* Did you count them, my dear?” 

“No; but I know they are all right. Good 
night, mother.”” And away he went, with his 
box under his arm, and nothing more was thought 
about it. 

Soon afterwards his mother let her handker- 
chief fall; and in stooping to pick it up, found 
two pieces of the map, which proved to be New 
York and New Jersey under the table. This 
was so like Frank; if he had only taken the 
trouble to count the pieces as he arranged them 
in the box, he would at once have discovered that 
there were two missing, and he might have look- 
ed for them at the time, and have seen that the 
map was complete before he put it by; but as it 
was, he had very nearly spoiled an amusing and 
useful toy by mere negligence; for if his mother 
had not happened to drop her handkerchief, the 
two poor unfortunate states of New York and 
New Jersey might never have been heard of again. 

In every thing that he does, Frank exhibits the 
same carelessness and inattention. If he is sent 
up stairs for any thing, he is sure to bring some- 
thing different, or to return before he gets half- 
way, to ask what it was that he was told to bring. 
Frequently, when he is reading, he will ask the 
meaning of some difficult word, which his father 
or mother will kindly explain to him; but if he 
meets with the same word again ten minutes 
afterwards, he has to ask its meaning again, so 
little attention does he pay to what he is told. 

Now, all young people, girls as well as boys, 
must see, if they reflect about it at all, what a 
bad thing it is to be inattentive ; for what pro- 
gress can they possibly make in their studies, if 
they forget as fast as they learn. There is con- 
stantly the same thing to be taught them over 
and over again, and so they never advance. 

Attention is one of the best qualities children 
can possess; and I would advise all my young 
friends to think seriously of this matter. Noth- 
ing is more likely to affect the interests of their 
future lives, than habits of attention or inatten- 
tion, formed in early youth.— Youth’s Friend. 





“MORALITY. 


THE OTHER CAP. 

Squire Jenkinson could get no rest. He had 
a noble mansion, fine pleasure grounds, and a 
beautiful carriage, drawn by beautiful horses. 
His table was supplied with every luxury, and 
his friends were the most cheerful companions in 
the world ; but still Squire Jenkinson could get 
no rest. Sometimes he went to bed early, and 





He | bed in good spirits, hoping to have a comfortable 


night’s sleep; but no! though he put it on in all 
shapes, and placed himself in all postures, Squire 
Jenkinson could get no rest. 

As soon as the sun rose, he hastened to the 
cottage on the waste land, to know how Gilbert 
Powel had rested, when Gilbert told him that he 
thought he had never had a better night’s rest in 
all his life ; and was quite delighted with his new 
night-cap. 

Perplexed and cast down, Squire Jenkinson 
then went once more to the gardener, to tell 
him of the ill success which had attended his 
plan of borrowing the night-cap of Gilbert Powel! 

‘‘It cannot be Gilbert’s cap,” said he, “ that 
makes him sleep so soundly, for he wore one of 
mine, and he tells me that he never had a more 
comfortable cap in his life.” 

‘* Ay, master,” said Thomas Perrins, shaking 
his head significantly, as he leaned on his spade, 
‘*but to my knowledge he wears another cap be- 
sides the one you gave him, the cap of a quiet 
conscience; and he who wears that is sure to 
sleep well, let him wear what other cap he 
pleases.” — Jb. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 





A FAT BOY AND CRAZY WOMAN, 

I want to talk to boys a little while, about a 
fat boy and a crazy woman, and [ hope they will 
try and remember what I say. 

In a large flourishing school in Philadelphia, 
there was a certain boy who was attentive to his 
lessons,—tried to remember what he learnt, and 
he was certainly an intelligent boy. All at once 
he quit attending the school, and upon my asking 
his sister the cause, she replied, ‘* Because he is 
so fat.” 

Because he is so fat! Oh shocking! But why 
should that keep him away? ‘ Why, when he 
comes to the school,” she said, ‘* the boys make 
fun of him, and call him, ‘ Pud,’ and say he is as 
fat as a pudding.” Oh, cruel boys! thought I 
to myself; I am sure they would not do so, if 
they only reflected for a moment. 

Suppose, by some accident, one of you were 
compelled to have a limb taken off, and perhaps 
had to wear a wooden leg; (I have seen several 
such cases,) what should you think of those boys 
who would point at you and say, “there goes 
Mr. Wooden-leg?” You would think them very 
eruel. And so they would be. They would not 
be more cruel, however, than those boys who 
make fun of any that are afflicted, whether they 
be fat, or thin, or tall, or short, or deaf, or 
dumb, or lame, or blind, or deformed in any way, 
or poor. 

The other case is more distressing still. I 
was walking up Market street, one day, when 
my attention was drawn to a crowd of boys in 








the market-house, who appeared in high glee. 
Upon my approach I found that the object of 
their sport was a poor, forlorn looking crazy wo- 
man. She had a basket on her arm filled with 
all kinds of ware ;—perhaps thought she could 
sellsome. It was heavy enough, from its ap- 
pearance, to excite the sympathy of beholders, 
rather than their derision, to see how she tugged 
and labored to proceed with it. These boys did 
not seem to care for that. One would pull her 
bonnet, another her shawl, another would throw 
dirt at her. Sometimes she would scream as 
loud as she could, and try to run away from 
them; then they plagued her the more. Some- 
times she would set her basket down and run af- 
ter them, when they would set up a loud—ah— 
ah—ah. 

I cannot for a moment suppose that there were 
any Sunday School boys among them, but I 
thought I would tell you about it, that you might 
see how wicked it was to make fun of the afilict- 
ed. Satan can delight in such sport as this. I 
am sure you would not wish to afford him such 
gratification. How different the spirit those boys 
manifested, from that contained in our Saviour’s 
“Golden rule,” and which Dr. Watts has put in 
rhyme as follows :— 

“ Be you to others kind and true, 

As you would have them be to you; 
Aud neither do, nor say to men, 
Whate’er you would not take again.” 

I hope, dear boys, you will think of these two 
cases and always try to comfort the afflicted. 
Do not follow the example of wicked boys, who 
might perhaps call you a coward for not joining 
them in such wicked amusements. Remember, 
any boy can fall in with them, but it is only the 
manly, noble-minded boy that can act otherwise. 

Do you think such boys can be kind to their 
parents? Never! I set that down as a rule. 

Do you thiuk such boys can love the Saviour? 
Never! 

Do you think such boys can grow up a bless- 
ing to those around them? Never! 

There is a little book published by the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union, called ** Lame John,” 
which speaks of a little boy who had an intem- 
perate father, and how he was ridiculed by a lot 
of thoughtless boys. I should like you to read 
it, very much. It is an admirable book, and 
shows also how wrong it is for boys to act thus. 

[S. S. Gleaner. 





BENEV 


OLENCE. 


JUVENILE BENEVOLENCE, 

There was a widow of straightened circum- 
stances in a village of New-Jersey, who was left 
with two little boys and a girl dependent on her 
for support. She had one winter just provided 
the elder with a new pair of shoes, by which he 
had been much gratified; when, one cold morn- 
ing a very poor little boy came in to ask for 
charity. He was cold and shivering, and his 
naked feet appealed to the sympathy of little 
Daniel. His mother went out of the room to 
get some of her little store of provisions for the 
needy one, and having given it to him, he with 
many thanks left the house. When she came 
back to the fire, she observed Daniel sitting in an 
awkward position, with his feet tucked under him 
on a chair. 

“Why do you sit so, my child?” she enquired 
with surprise. 

The child blushed, but did not place his feet in 
their natural position until he had received a sec- 
ond command. The secret was now explained ! 
His feet were bare—he had given his new shoes 
to the little bare-footed boy. For a moment the 
good woman felt half angry, and said, somewhat 
quickly, ‘‘ Why did you do so Daniel, I cannot 
afford to buy you new shoes?” 

« [ know it, mother,” he answered, “ but I can 
wear my old ones fora while longer, even if they 
have holes !” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 



































Touched by the disinterested feelings of her 
beloved boy, she could only kiss him, and fold 
him to her heart in a fond embrace! 

onion 

A dear little boy of four years old, who was 
proverbial in his family for his apple and pear- 
loving propensities, was not long since, when 
visiting with his parents, presented by a gentle- 
man with two fine autumn pears. His little eyes 
sparkled with delight, and he eagerly asked his 
mother, if he might eat one of them. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he put one in his pock- 
et, and ate the other with evident satisfaction. 
When he had finished it, he walked on for some 
time in silence; he then remarked, ‘‘ how pleas- 
ant it is to have a nice pear to give to dear 
w——.” 

“ What,” enquired his mother, “ are you going 
to keep the other for your brother?” 

** Yes, mother, I love best to share my things. 

Sweet it is to see our little ones finding an in- 
crease of happiness, from adding to that of oth- 
ers! Let us take heed to encourage every feel- 
ing of this kind, while at the same time we exer- 
cise great care, not to praise them for the acts 
in such a way as may lead them to feel proud or 
self-complacent, and thus teach them to perform 


” 





| Do you not see that he manifested the same spirit that 
the proud Pharisee did? about whom, no doubt all my 
little friends have read ; how he despised the poor publi- 
can, and even thanked the Lord that he was not like him. 
| Now the poor publican was very humble; see how hum- 
bly he prayed; he did not so much as even lift his eyes 
to heaven, but smote on his breast, and cried, “God be 
| merciful to me a sinner ;” and this is just such a prayer 
jas God is pleased to hear and answer; while the hypo- 
crite and proud Pharisee can never enter into the king- 











OBITOARY. 


Died in Ann Arbor, Mich. on the 15th ult. Carotine Worcester 
aged ten years and six months, youngest daughter of Rev. John P. 
Cleaveland. Rarely has one so young been followed to the grave by 
so large a number of sincere and heart-stricken mourners. Her very 
remarkable maturity of intellectaal and moral character had rendered 
ber an object of peculiar interest, while her benevolent and affection- 
ate temper, the gentle mildness of her deportment, her scrupulous re- 
gard for the feelings of others, and the pure moral principles which 
seemed to govern her feelings and actions, gained her the affections of 
all who knew her. By her teachers and fellow pupils, in the Sabbath 
School and elsewhere, her memory will long be cherished with the 
most tender affection. To her weeping parents, and to all those of 


| her acquaintance who have been accustomed to watch the devel- 


| dom of heaven, but must be content to have their desired | opement of religious character in the minds of the young, there can 


}reward which is to be seen of men. It is hoped that} 


remain no doubt that God has prepared her by his Spirit for her 


one , > ° . }early departure. All her deportment during ber last severe illness 
| this little boy will see his error, and feel sensible that he | 3,4 t i nese, 


and the calm composure with which in perfect consciousness of her 


}isa very great sinner, and if he repents of his sin, God | approaching end she met the last dread suuggle, forbid her friends 
will forgive him through the merits of Jesus who died | & serrew as those that have no hope. On Sunday, after appropriate 
g gh the Ss sus ) 


| religious services ih the Presbyterian church, which were performed 
| 


ol 

The Buried Child, 
| Mr. Moffat, Wesleyan missionary in the Bechuana coun- 
\try in South Africa, and said, “ Have you lost a kitten ?” 
|* No, why do you ask me?” Mr. Moffat asked again. 
“Because,” said the Bechuana, “ we thought we heard 
one mewing in the woods.” Presently came another 
man, and knocked, and asked the same question; and 
then came a third likewise. Mr. Moffat thought it was 
| very strange, and that he would go out into the woods, 
and try to find out what it could be that made the noise ; 
so he went, and Mrs. Moffat followed him. He walked ell 


works of charity or self-denial, to be seen of about and listened very attentively for a long time, but 


men, and for the praise of man. In childhood, 
as in every stage of life, man carries about with 
him, as his bosom companion, a heart ‘“ deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked” in its 
tendencies ! 

—— 

A most interesting and unexampled instance 
of filial piety, has been communicated to us bya 
member of the General Convention, now in ses- 
sion in this city. We would gladly mention 
names, places and dates, but are restrained by 
the injunction of our informant, who assures us 
that the delicacy of the estimable individual in 
question, would instinctively shrink from every 
thing like publicity in a matter so near and so 
dear to her affections. 

The rector of a parish in a distant southern 
diocese of our Church, died eight years since, 
leaving (in very embarrassed circumstances) a 
widow, two daughters, and two sons. The eld- 
est child was a daughter, and the sons afforded 
no aid to the mother. 
ed a school—was respected and patronized: 


could hear nothing. At last he thought he heard a little 
sound, and he listened still more attentively, and thought 
it came from the ground. He stooped down, and put his 
ear close, and found the place. He heard a weak cry, 
just like that of a kitten. He had not any spade with 
him, but he scraped away the loose gravel and sand with 
his hands, and then he came toa great stone. He took 
up the stone, and what do you think he found? A kit- 
ten? No! a little baby! a poor baby! Who could 
have put it there? Its own mother! She did not love 
her baby, soshe had it put there to die. It had been there 
all night, and it was a wonder it had not died; but God 
had heard its cry, and had sent Mr. Moffat to its living 
_ Mr. Moffat took it up, and put it into Mrs. Mof- 
at’s arms, and she took it home, and gave it milk, and 
dressed it, and took care of it. And now this little baby 
is grown up into a great girl of fourteen, and she is in 
England, with Mr. and Mrs. Moffat.—.Miss. Repos. 
——_—___——- 
A Grandfather. 

The following conversation and facts are extracted 
from the journal of a minister, in the year 1825 :— 

A little Sunday School girl, between five and six years 
old, being on a visit at her grandfather’s, who was ina 





This noble daughter open- declining state of health, the following conversation took 


place :— 


Child. 1 think you are very ill, grandfather. 
Grandfather. Yes, my dear, I’m very ill. 
Child. Where do you expect to go when you die ? 


having herself received an accomplished educa- 
tion, was an accomplished instructress. Her ef- 
forts, though at the expense of her own health, Grandfather. To heaven, I hope. 

supported herself and the entire family; educat-| Child. I hope you will; but, if you do, you must 
ed and recently settled in marriage her sister ;| leave off swearing, and saying bad words. If you don’t, 
has erected a costly monument to the memory | you Will go to a bad place, and there be tormented with 


of her father; and has (though without the wicked and miserable creatures; but if you go to heav- 
slightest obligation resting upon her) voluntarily |°™ — be happy with God and — _ hey “~s 
paid several thousand dollars of her father’s debts! | oye ee eee oon erase other do von eres 


These facts—all within his own knowledge— 
have been communicated to us by a personal 


friend of this noble American daughter. 


in the night, you must pray. Grandfather, do you ever 
pray ? 
This last question, put with a!l the honest simplicity 


Many | of infancy, touched the old man’s heart, and dissolved 


daughters have done virtuously—but she has ex-|him in tears. Nothing could have been said more point- 


celled them all.—Churchman. 





VARIETY. 


Boy who Wanted a New Heart. 


An interesting er about six years of age, said one 
day to his teacher, “I stopped on the way when return- 


ing from school yesterday.” 
“ What did you stop for?” inquired his teacher. 
“ O, I stopped on the hill to say my prayers.” 
“ What did you pray for ?” 


“I kneeled down and prayed to bea better boy, and | dren. 


that God would give me a new heart.” 
“Have you a bad heart ?” 


“Yes,” he replied, “a little bad, but not so bad as 


ed and seasonable; and I have reason to believe, that a 

lasting impression was made upon his mind. He was 

soon after confined to his bed, lamented his sinfulness, 

prayed for the mercy of Jesus Christ, and died in peace. 
[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 
———————_ 


A Deaf and Dumb Brother and Sister. 
The following fact was related by Mr. Wilson, the Sun- 
day School missionary, at the anniversary of the Sunday 
School Union, in 183] :— 
England, lived a poor peasant, with his wife and chil- 


and dumb. The other child, a daughter, was in the full 


Henry and Edgar, nor so bad as those wicked Jews who] was taught, that, on her return home, she set about es- 


put Christ to death.” 


tablishing a Sunday School of her own, and undertook 


Now, my little readers, this boy did exactly right, when | the difficult task of communicating to her brothers and 


he saw that his heart was wicked a little, to go away and 
But I fear that he 
will never get a new heart, until he feels that it is des- 
perately wicked and full of deceit—until he can examine 


pray that God would make it better. 














it and not compare it with others’ good or bad deeds. | Lord Jesus.—Ib. 


In the delightful little vale of Ulfa, in the north of 
Of these, two sons and one daughter were deaf 


possession of her faculties. This little girl went toa 
Sabbath School, and became so great a proficient in what 


sister the knowledge she had acquired. She did this 
with zeal and earnestness ; and, after some time, by the 
blessing of God on her efforts, one of her brothers and 
her sister became acquainted with the knowledge of the 


for him, and will clothe him with righteousness, which | by the Rev. Prof. Whiting of the University, her remains were fol- 
fur exceeds the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharises. | lowed to the burial ground by a weeping throng of the aged and 


the young. Standing around the grave the children, her late com. 
| panions in the Sabbath school, sung the hymn— 
“ Farewell ;—we meet no more,” 
| and the loved form was then laid in its last resting place on earth, to 


One morning a poor Bechuana came to the house of | wait the archangel’s trump, and then 


** To rise in full immortal prime 


And bloom to fade no more.”’ [ Comm. 
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POETRY. 


THE BOY AND HIS ANGEL, 

| “Oh mother, I’ve been with an angel to-day! 

| I was out, alone, in the forest at play, 

| Chasing after the butterflies, watching the bees, 

| And hearing the woodpecker tapping the trees ; 

‘So [ played, and I played, till so weary I grew, 

| I sat down to rest in the shade of a yew, 

| While the birds sang so sweetly, high up on its top, 
| I held my breath, mother, for fear they would stop! 

| Thus a long while I sat, looking up to the sky, 

| And watching the clouds that went hurrying by, 

| When I heard a voice calling just over my head, 
| That sounded as if “ come, oh brother!” it said ; 
| And there, right over the top of the tree, 

| Oh mother, an angel was beck’ning to me! 


And “ brother !” once more, “come, oh brother !” he cried, 
And flew on light pinions close down to my side! 

And mother, oh, never was being so bright, 

As the one which then beamed on my wondering sight! 
His face was as fair as the delicate shell, 

His hair down his shoulders in fair ringlets fell, 

His eyes resting on me, so melting with love, 

Were as soft and as mild as the eyes of a dove! 

And somehow, dear mother, I felt not afraid, 

As his hand on my brow he carelessly laid, 

And whispered so softly and gently to me, 

“Come brother, the angels are waiting for thee.” 

And then on my forehead he tenderly pressed 

Such kisses—oh, mother, they thrilled through my breast, 
As swiftly as lightning leaps down from on high, 

When the chariot of God rolls along the black sky ! 
While his breath, floating round me, was soft as the breeze 
That played in my tresses, and rustled the trees. 

At last on my head a deep blessing he poured, 

Then plumed his bright pinions, and upward he soared! 
And up, up he went, through the blue sky, so far, 

He seemed to float there like a glittering star, 

Yet still my eyes followed his radiant flight, 

Till, lost in the azure, he passed from my sight! 

Then, oh, how I feared, as I caught the last gleam 

Of his vanishing form, it was only a dream! 

When soft voices whispered once more from the tree, 
“Come, brother, the angels are waiting for thee!” 

Oh, pale grew that mother, and heavy her heart, 

For she knew her fair boy from this world must depart! 
That his bright locks must fade in the dust of the tomb, 
Ere the autumn winds withered the summer’s rich bloom! 
Oh, how his young footsteps she watched, day by day, 
As his delicate form slowly wasted away, 

Till the soft light of heaven seemed shed o’er his face, 
And he crept up to die in her loving embrace! 

“Oh clasp me, dear mother, close, close to your breast, 
On that gentle pillow again let me rest! 

Let me once more gaze up to that dear, loving eye, 
And then, oh methinks, I can willingly die! 

Now kiss me, dear mother, oh quickly! for see 

The bright, blessed angels are waiting for me !” 

Oh, wild was the anguish that swept through her breast, 
As the long frantic kiss on his pale lips she pressed! 
And felt the vain search of his soft, pleading eye, 

As it strove to meet her’s ere the fair boy could die. 

“T see you not, mother, for darkness and night, 

Are hiding your dear loving face from my sight— 

But I hear your low sobbings—dear mother, good bye! 
The angels are ready to bear me on high! 

[ will wait for you there—but oh, tarry not long, 

Lest grief at your absence should sadden my song !” 
He ceased, and his hands meekly clasped on his breast, 
While his sweet face sank down on its pillow of rest ; 
Then, closing his eyes, now all rayless and dim, 

Went up with the angels that waited for him! 
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